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the expense of the individual Colleges, has long been a 
favourite project with academical reformers, yet no one 
yet appears to propose any more radical scheme than an 
augmentation in the number of University Professors, and 
a diminution in the influence of College tutors. Against 
any such scheme, however carefully elaborated, there arise 
the old objections that an improvement in the mechanism 
of teaching is not the main reform of which the Uni¬ 
versities stand in need, and that the endowment of more 
teachers will not remedy the crying evil which has so la¬ 
mentably hindered the advance of purely scientific investi¬ 
gation in this country. The circumstance that the Universi¬ 
ties are comparatively poor, while many of the Colleges are 
very rich, and an awakening conviction that the Colleges 
exist for the Universities, and not the Universities for the 
Colleges, would seem to have suggested the above pro¬ 
posal : whereas the smallest historical knowledge of the 
objects with which the Colleges were originally founded, 
would reveal the curious circumstance that the first bene¬ 
factors had a truer conception of the manner in which 
knowledge ought to be endowed, than have the modern 
recipients of their benefits. Nothing can be more certain, 
though nothing is more frequently denied by' those whose 
duty it is to be better informed, than that the majority of the 
great Colleges were not founded to be boarding schools 
for teachers and students, subordinate to the University 
curriculum, but to be homes at the central seats of 
learning, where life-long students might be supported 
while acquiring all the knowledge of the age, and aug¬ 
menting the store of learning which they had there in¬ 
herited. According to the old Oxford tradition, she 
could boast in the fifteenth century before there was ever 
a wealthy College that she had thousands of students 
living in hundreds of private halls. Many of the early 
Colleges did not include at all in their arrangements those 
whom we should now call Undergraduates, some of those 
which did do so allowed for a teaching staff independent of 
the body of Fellows, and it is within modern memory that 
many Colleges have had more Fellows than Under¬ 
graduates on their books. All these facts, and there are 
many similar ones, go to prove decisively that, in the 
language of Mr. Mark Pattison, “the Colleges were in 
their origin endowments not for the elements of a general 
liberal education, but for the prolonged study of special and 
professional faculties by men of riper age : and that so 
far from it being the intention of a Fellowship to support 
its holder as a teacher, it was rather its purpose to 
relieve him from the drudgery of teaching for a mainten¬ 
ance, and to set him free to give his whole time to the 
studies and exercises of his faculty.” The wish of the 
Founders, that is to say', when harmonised with the wants 
of the present age, and interpreted into the language of 
modem science, was to afford the means of living and 
the instruments of work to those who pledge their lives to 
the unremunerative task of scientific investigation, and 
original research. 

Surely then, if the influential and wealthy members of 
our Universities have at heart the real interest of their 
Institutions, or retain any veneration for the express 
intentions of their benefactors, they should not be the last 
to join in the patriotic object of raising the scientific 
reputation of this country, and increasing in manifold 
unseen ways the elements of our national greatness. C. 


ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 

Life of Alexander von Humboldt, compiled by F. Lo wen- 
berg, Robert Ave-Lallemant, and Alfred Dove. Edited 
by Professor Karl Bruhns. Translated by J. and C. 
Lassell. 2 vols. (London : Longmans, 1873.) 

E cordially welcome this admirable translation of 
the only biography of A. v. Humboldt that 
has yet appeared possessing any authentic or scien¬ 
tific value. Humboldt’s own definitely expressed aversion 
to biographical notices, whether in regard to himself or 
his friends, the fact of his having outlived nearly all his 
blood-relations and the greater number of the contem¬ 
poraries of his earlier working years, together with other 
causes, combined, for a time, to retard the appearance of 
a trustworthy life of this remarkable man. 

The want of such a work was, however, strongly felt, 
and at the Congress of Astronomers convened at Vienna 
on Sept. 14, 1869, in honour of the centenary of A. v. 
Humboldt’s birth, Dr. Karl Bruhns, Director of the 
Observatory' at Leipzig, laid before the meeting the 
prospectus of a Scientific Biography of their great 
countryman, for which he demanded their active co-ope¬ 
ration. The result of this appeal and of his own editorial 
labours, was the appearance last year, in Germany, of 
the work of which the present excellent translation gives 
us two volumes. The third volume of the original, which 
consists of critical resumes by various writers of the 
state of different branches of the physical and natural 
sciences, with notices of Humboldt’s contributions to each, 
has been omitted by the translators, on the ground that 
the facts were treated of with sufficient minuteness in the 
general biography. On less good grounds, as it appears 
to us, they have also omitted from the last section of the 
second volume, the comprehensive catalogue of his pub¬ 
lished writings, of which upwards of 600 are enumerated 
in this list. 

Humboldt’s life, like the work devoted to its exposition, 
resolves itself into two distinct parts or periods. The 
first of these is characterised by intense and incessant 
activity in the acquisition of knowledge, the second by 
the quiet mature elaboration of the results of earlier 
study and observation ending in a thirty years’ term of 
comparative stagnation under the depressing influences 
of honorary court servitude. 

Alexander v. Humboldt was born at Berlin, in 1769, 
and together with his elder brother Wilhelm, was pre¬ 
pared under excellent private tutors for his university 
career at Frankfort, A. O., where he matriculated in 1787. 
He had already then shown that craving for the accumu¬ 
lation of facts which he retained to his latest years, and 
from his boyhood had been distinguished for his love of 
observing and collecting natural history objects, and his 
inaptitude for acquiring the exact classical scholarship 
for which his brother evinced such marked ability. 
Botany was Alexander’s first love, and the earliest of his 
voluminous literary productions was a treatise in French 
which appeared anonymously at Berlin, in 1789, in the 
Gazette Literaire, entitled, “Surle Bohon-Upas, par un 
jeune Gentilhomme de Berlin.” This composition was, 
however, rapidly followed by papers on the flora and 
geology of the Rhine lands, and other districts which he 
visited in the course of the few short intervals of cessation 
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aspired, and which for a time after its attainment seemed 
to him the realisation of all his wishes. No employe had 
ever been more zealous, and all his reports were expansive 
geognostic treatises on the districts he was called upon to 
survey. The charm of novelty soon, however, wore off, 
and then the complete stagnation, the systematised red- 
tapeism, and the absolute dearth of intellectual or rational 
interests belonging to Prussian Public Service in those 
times, proved as unbearable to |Alexander as they had 
already become to his elder brother, and both ceased 
their official connection with the State at the first moment 
they could do so. Society’ in Berlin was equally distaste- 
ul to them on account of the prejudice and etiquette by 
which it was regulated, and after a prolonged and happy 
sojourn at Jena and Weimar, the then active centres of 
the true intellectual, acsthetical, and literary life of Ger¬ 
many’, Alexander proceeded, on the death of his mother 
in 1796, to carry out his long-cherished dream of visiting 
far distant tropical regions. To prepare himself tho¬ 
roughly for this purpose had been for years the object of 
his studies, and few men were ever better fitted than him¬ 
self for the end he had in view. To his other qualifica¬ 
tions for becoming an efficient scientific traveller, he added 
the possession of an almost unparalleled range of know¬ 
ledge, including an intimate acquaintance with the cha¬ 
racter, history, and resources of his own country, un¬ 
bounded love of nature, unflinching perseverance, nearly 
inexhaustible capacity for work, wide sympathies with his 
fellow-men, a ready gilt of pleasing and being pleased, 
and an ardent, almost ideal enthusiasm, which found ex¬ 
pression in his own favourite motto, “ Der Mensch muss 
das Grosse und Gute wollen” (Man must strive after the 
Great and the Good). 

After oft repeated disappointments and many shat¬ 
tered plans, A. v. Humboldt, in spite of the numerous 
obstacles arising from the disturbed political condi¬ 
tion of Europe at the time, achieved his long- 
cherished project of visiting the New World, and in the 
summer of 1799 he landed in South America. In the 
following year he and his companion and friend, 
Bonpland, plunged into the steaming forests of the 
Orinoco, and bidding farewell to civilisation, threw 
themselves into the work before them. An enormous 
mass of specimens collected from every kingdom of 
nature preceded A. v. H.'s return to Europe in 1804, and 
gave the scientific world at home a faint foreshadowing 
of the gigantic dimensions of the labours accomplished by 
that indefatigable explorer. Paris was at that time the 
only spot where a work such as he meditated could be 
produced, and accordingly thither he repaired, and after 
securing the co-operation of Cuvier, Latreille, and many 
of the other leaders of science, proceeded to elaborate his 
materials. The result of these combined labours was the 


from study which mark his university career, and by 
numerous essays on mathematical, physical, medical, 
physiological, and even classical subjects ; for by dint of 
hard work he had, during his attendance on Heyne’s 
Greek lectures at Gottingen, so thoroughly mastered his 
earlier deficiencies that he won from that learned pro¬ 
fessor the distinction of being commended as “a better 
philologer than any who had left the class for many years. 
The University of Gottingen to which the brothers had 
migrated in 1789, and which had already begun to attract 
students from all parts, as the best school of pure and 
practical science, afforded the advantages that Frankfort 
had failed to give (the n ; and here, under Lichtenbarg, 
Gmelin, Osiander and Blumenbach, Alexander laid the 
solid foundations of those varied acquisitions in the de¬ 
partments of physical and natural science, which justly 
entitle him to rank as the greatest pioneer in the cause of 
modern research. Others may have very far surpassed him 
in one or more domains of inquiry, but no one man in his 
time has done more than A. v. Humboldt in accumulating 
materials, testing evidence, repeating experiments and 
carrying on observations in almost every section of 
knowledge by which the labours of subsequent inquirers 
have been lightened. To his latest years, Humboldt did 
justice to the benefit which he had derived from Gottin¬ 
gen, which he had entered with “ the unusual advantages,’’ 
as we are told by his former tutor, the mathematician, 
Fischer, “of having received an excellent education, and of 
possessing a proficiency in mathematics which might 
have secured him distinction had he been able to devote 
his attention exclusively, or even partially, to that science.” 
Political economy had, however, already become the 
principal object of his studies, in consequence of his hav¬ 
ing made choice of the public bureaucratic service of the 
State as his future career. In 1790 his experiences of 
foreign travel were begun during a visit to England, made 
in company with George Forster, the friend whose adven¬ 
turous voyages and various books of travel had given 
Humboldt from his earliest boyhood the keenest desire to 
visit tropical lands, and see with his own eyes the exotic 
floras and faunas which he described in such glowing 
colours. The journal which records the experiences of 
this tour gives evidence of the astonishing range of infor¬ 
mation possessed at this time by Humboldt, who, true to 
his destined vocation, set himself steadily to work to ob¬ 
serve everything bearing upon the politico-economical 
aspects of English life, although his scientific tastes are 
perpetually cropping out in remarks upon the geological 
features of the country. To this first experience of 
English life and to the influence -exerted on his future 
pursuits by intercourse with George Forster and his 
friends, Humboldt long looked back with grateful 
pleasure. Soon after his return to Germany he went to 
Hamburg for the sake of attending lectures on currency, 
book-keeping, and other practical branches of commercial 
knowledge at the Academy of Commerce, which, under 
the management of its chief professors, the jurists Busch 
and Ebeling, was attracting the attendance of young men 
preparing for a political career. 

From Hamburg A. von Humboldt passed to the Frei¬ 
berg School of Mines, where, under Werner, he prepared 
himself for the special duties of the post of Assessor and 
Superintendent of Mines to which he had for some time 


appearance, in 1807, of the magnificent work known as 
“Voyage aux Rdgions equinoxiaies du Nouveau 
Continent fait dans les anndes 1799 a 1804, par A. de 
Humboldt et A. Boupland.” The cost of bringing out 
this colossal resume of his American observations involved 
Humboldt in pecuniary embarrassments, from which he 
can scarcely be said ever to have freed himself, and 
which had moreover the disastrous results of forcing him 
to accept help at a subsequent period from the King of 
Prussia ; and thus incur an obligation which he found 
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could only be redeemed by devoting himself to the 
perpetual restraints of a court-life. The times were in¬ 
auspicious to great literary or scientific undertakings, and 
hence we cannot wonder that the “ Voyages aux R 6 g. 
Equinox.” should have proved pecuniarily a failure. At 
that period of political inquietude and financial de¬ 
pression in every part of the Continent, 290/. was a very 
large sum to pay for any work, although, perhaps, not in 
this case commensurate with the outlay, when we bear in 
mind that the printing and paper alone had cost 840,000 
francs, and that it contained more than 1,400 beautifully 
coloured illustrations, and consisted of twenty folio and 
ten quarto volumes, which were, moreover, divided into 
five distinct parts, complete in themselves, and to be 
purchased separately. Humboldt had started on his 
travels with property realising about 500/. a year, but the 
cost of his expedition and of publishing, added to the 
war requisitions by which the value of his private property 
had been materially injured, left him for a time on the 
brink of absolute poverty. These temporary anxieties 
had, however, little effect on his mental energies ; and 
after the completion of his American voyage, he continued 
for twenty years to reside at Paris, where his life was 
passed in one incessant whirl of intellectual labour, 
scientific discussions and social intercourse. Thus at one 
time he would spend months together working with Guy 
Lussac in the laboratory of the Ecole Polytechnique, at 
another keeping watch day and night at the Observatory, 
while he was always preparing fresh papers to read 
before the Institute and other scientific associations, and 
carrying one or more works contemporaneously through 
the press. Besides these labours he had early entered 
upon the study of the Oriental languages with the view 
of undertaking a scientific expedition into Asia for the 
purpose of collecting materials for a comparison between 
the eastern and the western continents. This scheme 
after many abortive attempts was finally carried out in 
1829, when by the munificent aid of the Prussian King 
and the truly imperial liberality of the Emperor Nicholas j 
Humboldt found himself able to penetrate at the head of 
a carefully equipped scientific staff into the Steppes and the 
remotest parts of Asiatic Russia. The cost of his journey 
from Berlin to St. Petersburg and back was defrayed by 
the Prussian Government, whilst a sum of 20,000 roubles 
was placed at his disposal for his personal expenses by 
the Emperor, on his arrival in Russia. The results of 
this great expedition are of very inferior value to those 
yielded by the American voyages of earlier years. 

This comparative failure may be in part referred to the 
short time—only nine months—devoted to the purpose, 
during which the veteran traveller passed over nearly 
12,000 miles of the Russian territory. The journey was 
moreover a princely procession rather than a scientific 
expedition. Wherever he went crowds of local digni¬ 
taries, soldiers and police officers surrounded him. Go¬ 
vernors of provinces, commandants of fortresses, super¬ 
intendents of mines welcomed him with speeches and 
reports whenever he appeared within the limits of their 
jurisdiction. Generals supplied him with minutes of the 
strength of the various brigades under their command, 
while officers and men in dress uniforms saluted him in 
military fashion as he passed their posts. At Miask 
these military marks of respect culminated in the pre¬ 


sentation, by the directors of the mines, of a grand 
cavalry sabre, in honour of his sixtieth birthday. The 
learned bodies were equally on the alert to show him 
respect. At Kasan, after incessant feasting and speechi¬ 
fying, the Professors escorted him to his lodgings at 
1 A.M. in gala costume, and reappeared in the same attire 
at 4.30 A.M. to speed his departure to the next station. 
After enduring a host of similarly oppressive social dis¬ 
tinctions, which included at Jekatharinenburg the obliga¬ 
tion of leading off a ball in a stately quadrille, and on the 
Steppes at Orenburg the necessity of presiding over a 
Kirghis festival at which the men ran races and the 
Tartar Sultanas warbled sweet songs in his praise, 
Humboldt had to encounter at Moscow one of the most 
absurd ordeals to which the fame of his greatness exposed 
him. On his arrival he was invited to attend a special 
meeting of the Physical Society, and duly made his 
appearance at the University, holding in his hand the 
paper he had prepared to read to the learned members 
“ On the deviation of the Magnet in the Ural.” The 
court, passages, stairs, and halls were crowded with great 
people, gorgeous with stars and orders, amongst whom 
stood conspicuous the Professors, wearing long swords 
girded to their sides, and three-cornered hats tucked 
under their arms. Speeches of welcome iu German, 
French, and Latin from the Governor-General, the chief 
clergy, and the deans of the various faculties had to be 
heard and replied to, and instead of engaging in scientific 
discussion on magnetic aberration, Humboldt had to 
listen to a Russian poem in which he was hailed as 
Prometheus, and to examine a plait of Peter the Great’s 
hair, which was solemnly presented for inspection by the 
Rector of the University. The “ Asie Centrale ” and a 
few very fragmentary works were the immediate results 
of this most oppressively-honoured expedition, from 
which, satiated with ceremonials and respect, Humboldt 
had, in the winter of the same year, 1829, returned to 
Berlin, which thenceforth to the end of his long life in 
1859 became his home. 

To fully understand the sacrifices to expediency and 
to the obligations of gratitude made by Humboldt in 
accepting the position of what may best be termed an 
honorary attache to his own Court and Sovereign, one re¬ 
quires to read with attention the pictures drawn in these 
volumes of society in the Prussian capital during the 
earlier half of this century. But it would scarcely, per¬ 
haps, be possible in the present changed position of 
Prussia to realise the deadness and stagnation that then 
hovered over every phase of social life. Humboldt, who 
from the year 1809, when he accompanied the Prince of 
Prussia to Paris in the capacity of friendly and official 
adviser, had repeatedly been entrusted with diplomatic 
and other honourable missions by the Sovereign, enter¬ 
tained a warm regard for the different members of the 
Royal family, while his relations to the late King Frede¬ 
rick William IV. were those of a long-tried, affectionate 
friendship. These feelings undoubtedly softened the 
hardships of the courtly bondage in which he spent his 
last thirty years, but though they may have gilded the 
bitter pill, they scarcely made it patatable ; and Hum¬ 
boldt’s voluminous correspondence at Berlin bears ample 
testimony to the struggle which was going on within 
himself to keep in check his contempt for Courts, his 
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natural proclivity to sarcasm, and his impatience of 
routine constraints. With the view of trying to leaven 
the dead mass around him, and to awaken some interests 
apart from everyday life, he gave popular lectures to the 
upper classes, which ultimately resolved themselves into 
that very attractive—if slightly prolix— resume of his 
knowledge, observalions, and specula'ions, which we know 
under the title of “ The Cosmos.” And while he laboured 
assiduously to exercise his influence for the endowment 
of scientific institutions of all kinds, and the encourage¬ 
ment of learning and learned men, not only in Germany, 
bat in every country where his reputation made his 
recommendations authoritative, he set his scientific 
brethren a striking example of patient, persevering in¬ 
dustry in trying to keep pace with the rapid progress of 
inquiry,and of humble readiness in renouncing old opinions 
whenever he found that they had been superseded by 
more correct views. 

To the English reader interested in tracing the progress 
of scientific and social development in Germany and 
other parts of the Continent during the close of the last 
and the first half of the present century, the “ Life of A. 
von Humboldt, by Bruhns and Lassell,” cannot fail to 
prove at once instructive and suggestive. 


STIRLING’S “PHILOSOPHY OF LA IV ” 

Leclutes on the Philosophy of Law. Together with 
Whetvell and Hegel, and Hegel and Mr. W. R. Smith, 
a Vindication in a Physico-Mathematical regard. By 
James Hutchinson Stirling, F.R.C.S. and LL.D. Edin. 
(London: Longmans, 1873.) 

HIS volume contains certain lectures on the Philo¬ 
sophy of Law, delivered to the Juridical Society of 
Edinburgh in November 1871, together with a discussion 
of Hegel’s opinions concerning gravitation and the differ¬ 
ential calculus. Of the lectures we may say, that if the 
members of the Juridical Society understood them, they 
must be much more clever than we profess to be. The 
first lecture is an introduction to philosophy in general, 
that is, the philosophy of Hegel. It expounds the doc¬ 
trine of the notion , and discloses in the briefest possible 
space the “secret of Hegel.” Mr. Stirling has already 
written a work of two substantial octavo volumes, entitled 
“ The Secret of Hegel.” A friend of the author being 
found reading it, and being asked what he thought of the 
“ Secret,” answered, “ Why, I think the author has kept 
it.” If then the secret cannot be disclosed in two volumes, 
how did Mr. Stirling hope to make it plain in a lecture 
occupying only fifteen printed pages? In reading this 
lecture we did not enjoy for a single moment the feeling 
of solid ground. We had an impression that we under¬ 
stood what logic was until we met with the following 
passage :— 

“ Hegel’s system, as is now pretty well known, is con¬ 
tained in three great spheres—the Science of Logic, the 
Philosohpy of Nature, and the Philosophy of Spirit. 
Here we see at once that what we have before us is the 
Notion. Logic is the universal ; Nature is the particular ; 
and Spirit is the singular. Logic, having developed into 
full lien, pas-es into the particular as the particular, into 
externalisation as externalisation, in Nature ; and Nature, j 
rising and collecting itself, through sphere after sphere, 1 
from externality itself in the form of space, up to natural 
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intemality in the form of organic life, passes into the Soul, 
which is the first form of Spirit. The instrument of the 
evolution all along, we are to understand, is the Notion , 
in its three Moments ” (p. 15). 

So long as Hegel and his satellite Stirling kept to the 
tiotion and its three moments in the abstract, they are 
impregnable and unapproachable, like those fishes which 
are said to make the water muddy all around when an 
enemy is near. It was when Plegel ventured out of his 
own mists that he showed his extreme fallibility. Having 
applied his “notion” to the theory of gravitation, he dis¬ 
covered that Newton was wrong in asserting the curve of 
motion of a gravitating particle to be any conic section. 

“ Hegel’s idea certainly is that the ellipse is a necessary 
outcome of the notion on this the stage of free motion 
according to the relations of time and space as moments. 
If planets do move in circles, or even if planets might 
move in circles, Hegel would here have to confers a 
failure. It would be his metaphysic that in that event 
would suffer, however, rather than his knowledge of 
physics. In the meantime, the fact is that the curve of 
movement still remains an ellipse, and Hegel so far is 
not in error” (p. 99). 

Now, inasmuch as the circle is only the extreme case 
of an ellipse possessing no eccentricity, it is just as likely 
that a planet would move in a circle as in any one definite 
ellipse ; but astronomers could never discriminate with 
certainty between a circle and an ellipse of very slight 
eccentricity ; and so far Hegel escapes absolute conflict 
with fact. Unfortunately, however, it is kno wn that cer¬ 
tain comets move in hyperbolic paths (see Chambers’ 
“Handbook of Descriptive and Practical Astronomy,” p. 
203, 1861), and as the ellipse is the necessary outcome of 
Hegel’s notion, we think he must suffer both in his meta¬ 
physics and his physics. 

In Mr. Stirling’s controversy' with Mr. W. R. Smith 
concerning Hegel’s notion of the differential calculus, we 
also think that Hegel suffers. The critical statement of 
the necessary outcome of Hegel’s philosophy is as follows 
(?• 113) =— 

“ The limit of a qualitative relation is that in which it 
both is and is not, or, more accurately, that in which the 
quantum has disappeared, and there remains the relation 
only as qualitative relation of quantity.” 

Now the very essence of the differential calculus con¬ 
sists in the fact that quantities, although indefinitely 
decreasing, or vanishing, as the expression is, preserve all 
their quantitative relations. Mr. Stirling says (p. 114) :— 

“ What is called infinitely little is only qualitative, and 
is neither little nor great, nor quantitative at all.” 

On the contrary, the very principle of the calculus is 
that infinitely little magnitudes are stiff comparatively 
little or great, and preserve all their quantitative relations, 
so that differential co-efficients, or the ratios of such 
infinitesimals, are definite numbers. 

As Hegel’s “notion” here again comes into conflict 
with all that is best established in abstract mathematical 
science, we must decline to follow Mr. Stirling through 
his generally incomprehensible vindications of Hegel. 
When Hegel’s philosophy breaks down so sadly at the 
slightest touch of fact, can we waste our own time, or that 
! of our readers, with endeavouring to attach a meaning to 
j pages of this kind of philosophy ?— 

“ The outside Aarshauuug being viewed as the con- 
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